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kowina than to shift its boundary "from a good defensible one to a 
bad one." 

Apart from the particular theory upon which the volume rests there 
is much that is of value in the author's description of the geographic 
features of boundary lines, and the chapters upon the delimitation of 
frontiers in Asia, Africa and South America will be read with particu- 
lar interest. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

A Political and Social History of Modern Europe. By Carlton 
J. H. Hayes, Associate Professor of History in Columbia 
University, two volumes. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1916.) 

The first volume offers an excellent summary of three centuries (1500- 
1815) in a volume of 597 pages; while the entire second volume of 767 
pages is devoted to the period since 1815. The theory of the economic 
interpretation of history is, of course, accepted, but it is used with 
moderation. There are special chapters on the commercial revolu- 
tion, the culture of the sixteenth century, society in the eighteenth 
century, the industrial revolution, and social factors in recent Euro- 
pean history, 1871-1914, while the whole work is based upon the idea 
that "the rise of the bourgeoisie is the great central theme of modern 
history." Other interesting features are the very full discussion of 
the Eastern question and the expansion of Europe into Asia, Africa, 
and America. 

In thus expanding the traditional field of the textbook in modern 
history Professor Hayes has had to face what he calls "the eternal 
problem of selection." On the whole his solution is excellent. The 
Protestant revolt and the rationalistic movement of the eighteenth 
century might perhaps have received a little more attention, although 
it would have required the elimination of other material which is 
equally important. These difficulties could have been avoided by 
making the first volume as large as the second, or by selecting 1789 in- 
stead of 1815 as the divisional date. But this is only a minor criticism. 
The book is interesting and scholarly, and it can be highly recommended 
either to the general reader or to the teacher in search of a textbook. 
There are thirty-eight maps and a number of genealogical tables and 
lists of rules, and at the end of each chapter there is a good working 
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bibliography. Each volume has its own index and may be used 
separately. 

W. Roy Smith. 

Modern Currency Reforms. By Edwin Walter Kemmerer. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. xxi, 564.) 

Either publisher or author deserves censure for the title given to 
Professor Kemmerer's book on currency reform in India, Porto Rico, 
the Philippines, the Straits Settlements and Mexico. To name the 
book Modern Currency Reforms is almost certain to sell it to many an 
unwary emptor who will buy it under the impression that he is adding 
to his library an authoritative treatment of recent currency reform in 
the United States. By the title the present reviewer was inveigled 
to his task. The sub-title and the explanatory note on the jacket of 
the book both define the contents, but does any one read or see these 
until he has his copy? 

Barring the title, the book is quite satisfactory, from table of con- 
tents to index, both inclusive. Within the 552 pages of text, the 
author gives a clear, adequate, and thoroughly documented account 
of the currency reforms achieved during the past quarter century in 
the backwater communities named above. No man, surely, is better 
fitted than Professor Kemmerer to write such an account. The author 
himself made so much of the history here chronicled that his book 
must have for every reader an unusual quality of finality. 

There is a large common factor in the currency problems that had 
to be solved in all the communities with which the book deals, the 
transition from a silver to a gold basis, the uncertainty and fluctuation 
of exchange rates, questions of international trade, the problem of the 
redemption rate for the older currency. The development and appli- 
cation of similar principles and practices, the establishing and veri- 
fying of a standard formula for the solution of the problem, these will 
be for most readers the central interest and chief value of the study. 

Nevertheless, Modern Currency Reforms, contrary to the implication 
of its title, is not adapted to use as a textbook for American college 
classes. 

George Ray Wicker. 

Dartmouth College. 



